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IDENTITY AS A PRINCIPLE OF STABLE VALUES AND 
AS A PRINCIPLE OF PREDICATION. 

TDENTITY has long been regarded as fundamental in logic, 
-*- but its traditional claims are now assailed in various ways. 
It has become almost an established cult among recent writers 
to pour out all the vials of their scorn and contempt on the head 
of that poor little formula, A is A. This habit is innocent 
enough in itself, a harmless rite of the new cult, but I am afraid 
they are making a mistake in supposing that they have drowned 
the old doctrine by constant libations of scorn expended on its 
thin ghost. Identity as a fact is a very different affair from 
any blundering attempt at a verbal or symbolic expression of it ; 
and of all such blundering attempts, A is A is easily in the lead. 
In the minds of the old logicians identity was the principle of 
stable values or persisting sameness. 1 They considered that we 
should be unable to reason at all except on condition that the 
P of our major premise remains the same P, abides steadfast 
and true to itself until we have finished with it as the predicate 
of the conclusion. Our M must be, and continue to be, the 
same M in both premises; otherwise we have an ambiguous 
middle term. If our 5 is a variable instead of a constant, we 
shall be talking about one thing in the minor premise and another 
thing in the conclusion. Now A is A fails to convey this mean- 
ing, at least with sufficient precision; and it does so obviously 
admit a different meaning that the false has overshadowed and 
supplanted the true meaning. Its tautology is glaring and cries 
to heaven, and for that obvious fault the hue and cry started 
by Hegel is still in full chorus. But that is not its deadly sin. 
Tautology is certainly bad enough in itself, and worse yet when 
it is slander on that which it assumes to represent. Identity 
as a fact is not tautology; no fact ever is or ever can be tauto- 
logical. To postulate univocal terms and constant values of the 
objects designated by the terms is not tautology. It is pertinent 

1 " The same is the same, perceived it may be at different times and with different 
concomitants." McCosh, Logic, p. 195. 
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and full of meaning, vitally important and fruitful meaning at 
that; while tautology incarnate, as it is in A is A, is barren and 
meaningless. No, not wholly meaningless, for it conveys a false 
meaning. This is its worst sin, and I bespeak careful attention 
to it. 

A is A is a predication formula. It has betrayed modern logic 
into the error of treating identity solely as a predication principle, 
whereas it is primarily a principle of stable values. This is a fault 
much more reprehensible and mischievous in its consequences 
than tautology. 

We shall find that one phase of identity, the dynamic phase, 
is a principle of predication. It is the static phase, the principle 
of stable values, the only phase known to the old logicians, that 
is not a principle of predication, though erroneously treated as 
a relation of subject and predicate. Why so treated? The 
answer is a queer comment on human nature. Indeed the pi- 
quancy of the situation is so pronounced that it verges on the 
ludicrous. Disciples of the new cult can never, it seems, suffi- 
ciently berate A is A, yet all the time they are unconsciously led 
by it in making identity solely a principle of predication. It is 
a false light flickering in the gloaming, and following it, they, 
like other victims of a will o' the wisp, are led into the mire. I 
do not say that A is A is the only cause of their going astray; 
there is another to be noted later. 

The first unhappy consequence of following false signals is the 
doctrine of dual identity, the notion that identity is a relation 
between two things instead of persisting sameness of each thing. 
If it is a principle of predication, just that and nothing else, the 
subject is one thing and the predicate another, ergo identity is 
the relation of two things. We may find that subject and predi- 
cate are one thing with two names, that is, the real concrete 
subject and predicate as distinct from their verbal signs. But 
they are generally regarded as dual; the words are indubitably 
dual, 1 and this verbal duality is uncritically accepted as a suffi- 

1 At any rate in English the words of subject and predicate are usually distinct. 
But amo is a whole judgment in one word, and Rain! has a volume of glad meaning 
to the farmer in the arid belt. Some maintain that, however numerous the words, 
the thought is one. ' The branch is broken ' mentally resolves itself into ' broken 
branch.' (Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 12.) 
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cient basis for the doctrine of dual identity. Many recent writers 
seem to be persistently thinking of the question of resemblances 
and differences of two things (or more) as constituting identity. 
The old notion of persisting sameness of each thing is relegated 
to a back seat, or wholly ignored and lost to view. Yet the 
doctrine of stable values is, to say the least, a matter which no 
system of logic can afford to slight. Held in its integrity it goes 
far to justify the old logicians in making it their starting point. 
Utterly impotent and futile would be any attempt to reason 
without it. It is static identity that underwrites our inferential 
ventures and insures us against logical shipwreck. "Is not the 
honorable honorable, and the base base? " says Socrates. "That 
is as I please," says the sophist Dionysodorus. There is no use 
in arguing with a man who flouts identity. "We must speak by 
the card or equivocation will undo us," says Hamlet. 

I have no brief to defend the antique, and I am not a zealous 
disciple of traditional logic. I am rather prone to indulge in 
hard sayings about it myself. The old logicians were not by 
any means infallible, but let us not do them an injustice. They 
were not talking nonsense when they made identity the First Law 
of Thought. Every argument against identity presupposes 
identity. Any argument whatever, be it hostile or friendly to 
the old doctrine, presupposes stable values, and but for their aid 
would fall into utter and impotent collapse. 

The following quotations may serve to illustrate the point that 
dual identity is the prevailing vogue. I might find plenty of other 
writers who agree with these. Indeed it is not unlikely that in 
opposing dual identity I may find myself in a small minority of 
one. I select these mainly because they happen to come first 
to hand. 

"Any indiscernible resemblance between two different contents 
in specified respects will do whatever identity will do, because it 
is identity under another name." 1 

"Indiscernible resemblance" is a dubious expression, possibly 
a slip of the pen. It is the difference, not the resemblance, which 
is supposed to be invisible in the Leibnitzian formula "identity of 

1 Bernard Bosanquet, Mind, 1888, p. 365. 
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indiscernibles." This obscure phrase shares with A is A in the 
bad eminence of betraying logic into entertaining the doctrine 
of dual identity. Perhaps Leibnitz himself would repudiate its 
current interpretation. He claims that no two things ever are 
exactly alike, which amounts to saying that no actual case of 
identity of indiscernibles ever occurs. But whatever he might 
say about it, his formula is taken to mean that two things are 
identical provided we are unable to see any difference. According 
to this interpretation two bullets in the pouch are identical, 
though in use one hits the mark and the other flies wide, or re- 
mains in the pouch. Following such false lights we should have 
to believe that the same thing has two distinct careers. I have 
not quoted Dr. Bosanquet, whose writings have been of great 
value to me, for the purpose of noting a trivial slip of the pen, 
but because of the clear implication that identity is a relation 
between two things. The same notion is brought out in the 
following passage quoted from another author to whom also I 
am under great obligations. 

"The only way to read the whole judgment in extension is to 
take it as asserting a relation of identity between two individuals. 
Two individuals are one though their attributes differ." 1 

This goes further than "identity of indiscernibles" in that it 
plainly refers to attributes which visibly, not indiscernibly, differ. 
Boyce Gibson makes a very cautious (and not eminently lumi- 
nous) statement of his view of the nature of identity in treating 
of judgments, 2 but under the head of inference he seems to lend 
support to dual identity. 

"If one statement is implied in another, the two must belong 
to one and the same identical system. This systematic intimacy 
between them constitutes their logical identity." 3 

Making premise and conclusion identical would seem to be a 
pretty strong case of (alleged) dual identity. 

" Identity-in-difference," a phrase much in vogue of late, is a 
close rival to that of Leibnitz in fostering bad interpretations by 
its ambiguity. But unlike A is A, and identity of indiscernibles, 

■F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 167. 

2 The Problem of Logic, pp. 95-96. 

3 Ibid., p. 187. 
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it is a consequence rather than a cause of dual identity. The 
'difference' in it is largely external diversity, the difference of 
two things, a sort of difference irrelevant to the question of real 
identity, though quite real and vital in itself. I am not running 
a tilt at Difference in general as emphasized by a capital letter. 
It is a close second to Identity in fundamental importance. 
Identity stands out sharply defined against the background of 
difference. Things are self-identical because they differ from 
other things. And this external difference is not the only kind; 
there is another, and this is one which identity does not exclude, 
viz., internal diversity. Any whole, however complex it may be, 
however numerous and diverse its parts, may exhibit persisting 
sameness as a whole. It need not be all one part, and the parts 
are not identical, each to each. A face need not be all nose in 
order to be the same face, and the mouth is not the eye. Each 
part has its own problem of identity. How far the whole may 
be still the same when one or more of the parts changes, is the 
same problem as that of temporal diversity, which will be con- 
sidered next. Internal diversity, co-existing with persisting 
sameness as a whole, is one legitimate case of identity-in-differ- 
ence. Again, identity does not exclude temporal changes if these 
are restricted within reasonable limits. What these limits shall 
be depends on the purpose in view. For the purpose of fixing 
a man's legal obligations he is the same man under all sorts of 
changes except insanity. For the purpose of intimate and con- 
genial intercourse he is no longer the same if he turns sour and 
irritable. Changes which are irrelevant to one purpose may be 
relevant and destructive to another purpose. Identity in rela- 
tion to temporal changes and changing parts in a complex whole, 
must be construed in a practical way with reference to actual 
concrete cases. Any rigid formal definition claiming validity 
for all cases through all time, will not stand examination. 

Identity persisting in spite of irrelevant temporal changes is a 
second example of identity-in-difference. It is claimed that still 
another is found in the relation of subject and predicate in 
significant assertions. The question whether this claim is valid 
or not is so important, and involves so many preliminary ques- 
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tions, that I must reserve it for fuller treatment in the sequel. 
Whether there are still other real cases of identity-in-difference 
I leave to the sponsors of that phrase to tell us. It is incumbent 
on them to rescue their favorite formula from vicious interpre- 
tations by pinning it down to some definite content. Difference 
is vague, its realm wide and undefined ; men differ from angels, 
and devils differ from angels. Unless its meaning is made 
specific, identity-in-difference can hardly be regarded as a welcome 
and permanent contribution to logical nomenclature. As it 
stands now it is little more than a loud protest against tautology, 
identity without difference. True conceptions of static identity, 
especially of the fact that it is not a principle of predication and 
that A is A is merely its empty simulacrum, render this protest 
superfluous. 

From the conception of identity as the relation of two things 
recent authors have gone onward (and downward) to various 
loose meanings, merging identity in similarity, resemblance, and 
likeness, or confusing it with unity, coherence and consistency. 
It is hard to say which is worse, downright degradation of a 
leading technical term to a low colloquial level, or confusing it 
with other fundamentally important conceptions. The following 
passage is an example of the latter fault : 

"The first and simplest formulation of the principle of logical 
identity is the statement that the conceptual system in which all 
the implications of a concept are made systematically explicit is 
a single, identical unity." 1 

According to this, identity is the unity of a conceptual system. 
This confusion of identity with unity is a common error in current 
logical discussion. But is it an error? The familiar phrase 
' one and the same ' indicates an extremely close relation of oneness 
and self-sameness. But it also indicates a difference. Does the 
last word add to the meaning or not? If not then we may as 
well stop at 'one,' or say 'one and one' instead of 'one and the 
same.' Oneness and sameness are indeed inseparable as facts, 
but not as meanings. Oneness does not exhaust the meaning of 
identity. Defining identity as unity fails to bring out its central 

1 Boyce Gibson, loc. cit., p. 95. 
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significance, i. e., persisting sameness. Taking the last quota- 
tion in connection with a previous one from the same author, it 
seems that he considers the parts of a complex whole identical 
each to each. "This systematic intimacy between them con- 
stitutes their logical identity." But that inner harmony and 
coherence which makes the whole system one is consistency, 
not identity. Unity, internal harmony, coherence, consistency, 
are all important conceptions, but identity is not the same as 
any one of them, nor is it constituted by them all together. The 
fact that it is closely allied to them is all the more reason for 
maintaining clear distinctions. Loose meanings of identity and 
identical may be tolerated in familiar discourse but not in logic. 
No scheme of partial identity, or of dual identity, has the requisite 
firmness or stability or precision to serve as the foundation-stuff 
for a system of logic. 

The second line of attack on identity is the attempt wholly to 
set it aside in favor of the "Law of Significant Assertion," which 
is thus formulated: "Any Subject of Predication is an identity of 
denotation in diversity of intension." 1 On the same page Miss 
Jones makes the more sweeping assertion, "Everything is an 
identity of extension in diversity of intension." As an abstract 
proposition this looks innocent enough, but its personal applica- 
tion is a bit startling. You and I are included in everything, and 
I cannot but wonder whether that formula means that each of 
us is a sort of Jekyll-Hyde combination, numerically the same 
person but qualitatively somebody else. One naturally shrinks 
from being split up into 'sameness' and 'difference'; it suggests 
too vividly the victim of vivisection squirming under the knife. 
But of course one must not set up his personal feelings to obstruct 
the conquering march of a great logical principle. 

Thirdly there is the doctrine that identity is pure fiction, one 
of the childish make-believes in the interesting game 2 of formal 
logic, but without any real counterpart in nature. Since Darwin 
the ominous fact of Change must be reckoned with. Variations 
in biologic species give a broad hint of general instability. The 

1 A New Law of Thought, by E. E. Constance Jones, p. 18. 

2 "The study of Formal Logic makes a highly intellectual game." Schiller, 
Formal Logic, p. 388. 
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old comfortable solid universe of immutable identities becomes 
fluid. Eternal fixedness melts away in eternal flux. 

I mention this third doctrine at this point for the sake of a 
comprehensive view of the whole situation, but I shall reserve 
it for separate treatment at the end of this paper. Utter denial 
of identity is so radical, so startling, so much like some mighty 
convulsion, an earthquake or a stroke of lightning for instance, 
that we must beg for a little breathing space to adjust ourselves 
to it. It really begins to look risky for identity, beset behind 
and before and on both flanks at once. The new cult degrades 
its meaning and makes a flank attack under cover of a futile 
formula. The New Law elbows it aside and puts it out of 
countenance. Evolution threatens to undermine its very exist- 
ence. In spite of all this, I shall venture a little longer to proceed 
on the assumption that there is such a thing as identity. 

The second line of attack is closely allied to the first. Both 
involve the paradox of partial identity, that things are identical 
yet not identical, one yet not one. Both treat identity solely 
as a principle of predication, and consequently as a relation 
between two things. Both reject with contempt the formula A 
is A. Both use the formula identity-in-difference, or its equiva- 
lent identity-in-diversity. The second is merely an outgrowth 
from the first, differing from it in specifying 'difference' to be 
"diversity of intension," in developing a formal doctrine of 
significant assertion, and in attempting to recast the laws of 
thought with the New Law in the place of honor. 

Some discussion of these points of agreement and difference 
is desirable for a better understanding of the ambitious claims 
of the New Law, but a necessary preliminary to this is the in- 
vestigation of the actual relation of subject and predicate. The 
passages already quoted assert or imply that subject and predi- 
cate are one, and that means that they are identical (yet not 
identical) for these authors treat oneness and identity as synony- 
mous. Professor Jones thinks that all propositions have "a 
core of identity," 1 and undoubtedly he has good reason for this 
belief. It coincides, I think, with the general consensus of 

1 Logic, Inductive and Deductive, by Adam Leroy Jones, p. 10. 
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opinion among logicians. To discover and define this core of 
identity will be a long step towards the solution of our problem. 

In definitions and in propositions containing singular terms 
only, the identity is not far to seek. In the definition of energy 
as capacity for work, or in 'Henry is my second son,' subject 
and predicate are completely identical. All such assertions were 
well named by the old logicians "identical propositions." In 
'Lions are quadrupeds' the case is not so clear, at any rate not so 
simple. That 'some quadrupeds' are identical with lions and 
some are not is indeed perfectly clear, and the first clause points 
to the core of identity. But the parts of the predicate thus 
distinguished cannot be used in separate assertions, at least 
not with felicitous results. 'Lions are some quadrupeds' is 
bad English {pace Hamilton), and 'Lions are not some quadru- 
peds' is not only bad English, but it is not at all what we mean 
by 'Lions are quadrupeds.' In the first form part of the mean- 
ing is lost; in the second there is not only loss but falsification of 
meaning. Besides this objection the analysis is indefinite and 
obscure. Some is a word of evil omen. Clear and precise 
knowledge is the logical ideal, and 'some,' so far from contributing 
to that ideal, is merely a cover of ignorance. 

Jevons has made a commendable attempt to meet this second 
objection. His symbolic notation for A propositions is A = AB. 1 
This means that so much of the predicate as bears the marks of 
the subject is identical with the subject. Lions are leonine 
quadrupeds. This removes the indefiniteness and brings out 
sharply the core of identity. We now have genuine reciprocals; 2 
lions are leonine quadrupeds and leonine quadrupeds are lions. 
But now the very completeness of the identity suggests a new 
objection. 'Lions are leonine quadrupeds' looks suspiciously 
like our old btte noir, A is A. But in spite of this resemblance 
it is not tautological. If it is, so is ' Men are rational animals,' so 
is, in fact, every definition per genus et differentiam. The saving 

1 Principles of Science, p. 49. 

2 Reciprocals is a convenient and appropriate name for the identical elements of 
a proposition— convenient because it saves the trouble and avoids the monotony of 
repeating the clause ' those elements of a proposition which are identical,' and 
appropriate because these elements are interchangeable, either of them serving 
as the subject. 
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clause which redeems it from tautology (and likewise saves from 
tautology the old group of identical propositions) is the explicit 
assertion in the predicate of an attribute which is implicit in the 
subject. Lions are undoubtedly four-footed ; that attribute is an 
item in the logical connotation of the subject, besides being 
evident to all eyes, be the observer a logician or not; but it 
comes out explicitly only when we reach the predicate. Its 
presence in the subject, though merely implicit, makes the re- 
ciprocals completely identical (the real identity of real lions with 
real leonine quadrupeds, not verbal identity or difference in 
their duplex names); and the distinction between an implicit 
attribute and its explicit assertion makes the proposition signifi- 
cant. Some have doubted whether subject and predicate could 
be completely identical without tautology; the above distinction 
is the solution of that puzzle. 

But not all propositions have this complete identity of 5 with 
the whole of P. We are not yet done with Jevons's formula 
A = AB; criticism must mingle with appreciation. This for- 
mula leaves part of the predicate wholly out of the account. 
Cows and sheep are also quadrupeds, but they are not included 
in A = AB. 1 What is the status of the part of P thus ignored? 
To save onerous descriptions and repetitions, let us call it X; 
also let V represent the part identical with S. V and X make 
up the whole of P. S and V are reciprocals, completely identical. 
It remains to find the exact relation of S to X. We may truly 
say that S is not X, lions are not tigers, but, as stated above, 
that is not the real meaning. Difference is there as a fact, but 
to assert it is no part of our intention. Moreover this fact of 
difference by no means exhausts the relations of S and X. There 
is likeness as well as difference, many points of likeness in fact, 
but one of them directly implied, viz., the kinship constituted 
by common possession of the attribute 'quadrupedal.' The 
likeness is just as much a fact as the difference is a fact, yet like 
the difference, it is not the direct purpose of our assertion. 

We find that one part of P is completely identical with S, and 

1 " The view of the equational logic that Judgment affirms the entire identity of 
subject and predicate refutes itself." Creighton, Introductory Logic, p. 293. 
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another part like S in possessing a common attribute, but unlike 
5 in some other points; and that all three of these relations of 
S to P are simply co-existing facts in significant predication with- 
out being either collectively or severally the direct aim of the 
assertion. What then is the purpose of the speaker? It seems 
to be primarily to assert of the subject one of its actual attributes. 1 
This intention finds verbal expression now in an adjective now in 
a substantive, according as the resources of language best realize 
the purpose in view. 'Men are animals' asserts the attribute 
animality, just as 'Men are rational' asserts rationality. In 
both propositions there is indeed a wealth of meaning over and 
above the mere assertion of an attribute. Complete identity 
(but not of the whole of P with S), likeness and unlikeness, are all 
there, and all contribute to the wealth of meaning in significant 
predication. The unlikeness of 5 and X also reinforces and 
cooperates with the distinction of implicit and explicit attributes 
to make the assertion significant. But the latter distinction 
must be allowed to carry off the palm as the paramount element 
of significant meaning, because by it alone the old identical 
propositions are saved from tautology. In ' Berlin is the German 
capital ' the attribute of political dominance implicit in the subject 
but explicitly asserted in the predicate, is quite sufficient for 
significant meaning, though the part X with its unlikeness has 
vanished. The subject is here completely identical with the 
whole predicate. 

By means of this analysis of the significant predicate we are 
now able to test the claims of the New Law. "Every subject of 
predication is an identity of denotation in diversity of intension," 
sounds a very different note from complete identity both qualita- 
tive and quantitative. Which is right? The question at issue 
is a question of fact, not of words. Let us look at the real objects 
and avoid verbal quibbles. Is identity complete or partial? 
Is it denotative only, or both denotative and intensive? 

But if we agree to fix our minds on real objects, the question 

1 It is not claimed that this purpose is exhaustive or isolated. Every judgment 
has its place in the whole system of experience, though it takes the pith of its mean- 
ing from the immediate context and the purpose of the moment. (Cf. Creighton, 
loc. til., p. 286.) 
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What objects? immediately confronts us. Shall it be those 
included under V or under XI Let us try both, beginning with 
X. Do cows and cats in relation to lions furnish a case of 
identity of denotation in diversity of intension? The diversity 
is conspicuous enough, but where is the identity? It fails 
utterly — unless we are content with partial identity, content to 
say that cows are identical with lions in virtue of having four 
legs. But once give rein to that sort of looseness we shall never 
know where to stop ; saint and sinner will be identical, for both 
are bipeds. 

The relation of 5 to X is not identity in any legitimate sense. 
Let us then turn to the relation of 5 to V. Here identity is at 
home, and this is the place to which one naturally turns to find 
out its real character. Is the identity of lions with leonine 
quadrupeds complete or partial? Is London qualitatively di- 
verse from the English metropolis? Common sense would make 
short work of these questions; of course if objects are the same 
they have the same qualities. Extension and intension go 
together. Inference is valid only on condition of complete 
sameness both denotative and intensive. A middle term identical 
with itself in one respect and diverse from itself in another respect 
is inadmissible. Nay more, it is inconceivable. Frankly it is 
nonsense. Taking our lions one by one, Leo the First has no 
more and no less qualities whether we call him by his S name 
'lion' or his P name 'leonine quadruped.' 1 The same is true 
of any other lion, and what is true of each is true of all. The 
oneness of intension is just as clear as that of extension. The 

1 Mr. Bradley alludes to this notion of "christening with two names" only to 
reject it with withering scorn. (Principles of Logic, pp. 164-165.) His sarcastic 
comments amount substantially to saying that speaking of names makes the 
speaker a nominalist. S names and P names designating the same thing, such as 
'London,' 'the metropolis,' are simply facts, items in our verbal stock in trade. 
The whole point lies in how we use them, and what we think they accomplish. I 
think the P name ' quadrupeds ' serves to assert of lions the attribute ' quadrupedal.' 
I understand that Mr. Bradley agrees to this. But I find it necessary to mention P 
names and 5 names for the purpose of rejecting the claim that their verbal dif- 
ference furnishes any rational ground for ascribing diverse qualities to real objects. 
If that makes me a nominalist, a traitor to reality, I must e'en bend my neck to 
cruel fate. But before the axe falls may I be permitted humbly to plead that I have 
several times in my life mentioned the word real and therefore I am a realist? 
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self-sameness of each object under different names in significant 
assertions is just as complete and real as the persisting sameness 
of any single isolated object. 

When we confine our attention to the objects, either those 
included under X or under V, the New Law finds no support; 
there is either no identity or else no diversity. But we have said 
nothing about the words of predication. There is sound reason 
for seeking real identity of objects because identity is profoundly 
concerned with reality,, while verbal relations are artificial and 
superficial. But in a criticism of the New Law it would be 
unfair wholly to ignore the words. It is in them that we shall 
find the actual basis (such as it is) of the New Law. It means 
verbal identity, not real identity of concrete objects. The word 
London is said to be identical with the word metropolis, yet di- 
verse from it, while the single object designated by them is com- 
pletely self-identical. Of course we cannot say that London and 
metropolis are the same word, though they are claimed to be 
identical words. But the New Law does not stagger at this. 
It unblushingly divorces identity from self-sameness. It bases 
the identity on a single point of likeness, i. e., denotation. This 
is an exaggerated form of dual and partial identity, a gross col- 
loquial abuse of a technical term. The words are not identical 
in any proper sense, and we cannot combine the real identity 
of the objects with the verbal diversity of dictionary meaning in 
the words, in a desperate effort to save the formula 'identity of 
extension in diversity of intension.' That would be the fallacy 
of shifting ground. We must get our identity and diversity 
both from one source, and that turns out to be impossible; the 
objects have no diversity if we compare 5 and V, no identity if 
we compare 5 and X, and the words have no legitimate identity. 
Neither have they real oneness, for partial oneness (denotative 
only) is no less absurd than partial identity. 

In speaking of difference of dictionary meaning in the words I 
do not mean to imply that there is no logical difference. The 
dictionary difference is the verbal counterpart of that important 
distinction previously mentioned between implicit and explicit 
attributes. There are still other verbal differences, but what- 
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ever they may be they will not help the New Law. What it 
needs is more identity, not more difference. 

It is sometimes said that the significant predicate adds some- 
thing to the subject, and this is true in one sense; it makes an 
explicit assertion of an attribute. This is the real effective 
'difference' which saves the statement from tautology. But this 
truth becomes a mischievous fiction when it is construed as an 
addition to the real as distinguished from the verbal subject. 
The real subject gains nothing and loses nothing by what we 
say about it. Lion cubs need not wait for their legs till we say 
'Lions are quadrupeds.' That sort of creative function is not 
in our line. Yet this fiction is the mainstay of the doctrine of 
qualitative diversity. There is difference in the words only 
unless we bring in the part X, and in that case the identity 
vanishes. If the attribute explicitly asserted were not already 
in the subject instead of being 'added' by us, on what ground 
could we make the assertion? We begin 'S is.' Is what? 
Assuredly we are not going to insert after ' is ' an attribute not 
belonging to 5. It is true we may do it, but the result will be 
something of this sort: Snow is black. Instead of making some 
addition to the real subject, the significant predicate merely 
explicates its nature, tells what it really is. 

The three elements in the relation of S to P, viz., identity of S 
with V, likeness to X in one point and unlikeness in other points, 
are all on the same level in the negative specification that we do 
not mean to assert any of them. But in positive qualities 
they are far from holding the same rank. Identity of S and V 
is the basis of the assertion, while the duplex relation of likeness 
and unlikeness of S and X is merely implied. The identity is 
essential while the likeness and unlikeness are incidental. We 
have no thought of mice and weasels when we say 'Lions are 
quadrupeds.' They slip in by the side door of implication as a 
sort of "poor relations" to the royal Leo. Jevons was wrong in 
ignoring them, for even a poor relation is a real relation. But his 
formula does after all cover the essential point in significant 
predication. The identity of S and V is the main thing. 

But what sort of identity is it? Not simply static identity, not 
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merely persisting sameness of one isolated thing. Clearly it is 
not that whatever else it may be. It is the persisting sameness 
of things in active commerce with their environment in distinction 
from the static identity of each thing. It is the dynamic phase of 
identity, that phase which is a principle of predication, while 
static identity is the principle of stable values but not of predica- 
tion. These are not two distinct principles, but two distinct 
phases of the same principle. Both phases are complete, i. e., 
the self-sameness is both denotative and intensive. 

In what sense is dynamic identity a principle of predication? 
The complete identity of the subject with so much of the predicate 
as bears the marks of the subject is the rational ground of the 
assertion, though not the conscious purpose of the speaker. 
Every quality truly affirmed of a subject is already in that sub- 
ject, and because it is there we perceive it and state what we see. 
When we do this on the ample warrant of common sense and 
sound psychology, we have a proposition of the form S is P, about 
which there has been such a pother. "There is no passage from 
A is A to A isB." 1 Very well; we don't need it. We get sig- 
nificant predication direct from dynamic identity, the initial 
formula which is S is P, not 5 is S. Dr. Bosanquet is perfectly 
right in his preference for A is B rather than A is A as the formula 
of identity, 2 though he does not give a satisfactory reason for it. 
In significant predication the complete identity of the subject with 
that part of the predicate which bears the marks of the subject 
is simply a fact which no closet theory of predication can subvert. 
That this latent fact is distinct from the primary purpose to 
assert an attribute, does not minimize its importance as the real 
ground of the assertion. 

At this point we may recall our previous statement that the 
form, A is A , has not been the only cause of treating identity solely 
as a predication principle. Hitherto the distinction between the 
two phases of identity, the static and the dynamic, has not been 
clearly recognized. At the same time there has existed a vague 
feeling that identity has something to do with predication, as it 

1 A New Law of Thought, p. 4. 
2 Mind, 1888, p. 357. 
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actually has in its dynamic phase. Being considered a solidarity 
and also concerned with predication, identity must be solely a 
predication principle. Thus the failure to distinguish its two 
phases is as much to blame as A is A , perhaps more. But both 
have worked together to breed and propagate an error all the 
more insidious because it is a half-truth. From treating iden- 
tity solely as a predication principle three unfortunate conse- 
quences have followed. Static identity when caricatured as a 
principle of predication can never be anything better than tau- 
tology, and consequently it has fallen into disgrace and well nigh 
into oblivion; dual identity became all the fashion; and Iden- 
tity -in- Difference with all its vagueness and vicious interpre- 
tations, was begotten from dual identity. 

I have already discussed the first and second of these errors 
and touched upon the third in criticizing "diversity of intension" 
as one of the bad interpretations of identity-in-difference. It 
remains to redeem my promise of fuller treatment of the question 
whether significant predication is a real case of identity-in- 
difference, taking that formula in its general sense without 
reference to its specific interpretation in the New Law. Perhaps 
some other interpretation will fare better. Preliminary matters, 
especially the analysis of the significant predicate, being now out 
of the way, we can quickly come to close quarters with the 
issues bearing on identity-in-difference. 

Boyce Gibson says that we "specify the subject by predicating 
something about it that is other than itself." 1 This otherness 
in the words and in the X objects is so excessive as to expel 
identity, while in the V objects difference is excluded. If we 
attempt to cross the line, taking identity from V and diversity 
from X, we shall be caught in the fallacy of shifting ground. 
There remains only the difference of implicit and explicit at- 
tributes. This does not exclude identity, but the other kinds 
of difference between 5 and P do exclude it. Identity of the 
subject with part of the predicate, and sometimes with the whole 
of it, co-exists with the distinction of an attribute implicit in the 
one and explicit in the other. In this sense significant predica- 

1 The Problem of Logic, p. 96. 
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tion is a legitimate example of identity-in-difference. It is an 
interesting fact that this interpretation, this new instance of 
identity consenting to dwell with difference, agrees with those 
previously mentioned in that the difference is internal. Diversity 
of parts in a whole is internal; temporal diversity is internal; 
and the attribute explicitly affirmed of a subject is part of itself. 
In view of this fact Gibson's expression "other than itself" is 
not strictly correct. 

It may be that my attempt to make the meaning of identity- 
in-difference specific is not doing it any real service; its very 
vagueness may be its best hold, as suggested by Bertrand Russell. 1 
Before dismissing it I may as well add this: Is identity-in- 
difference felicitous in form? and is it necessary always to use it 
in speaking of identity? Boyce Gibson first uses the form 
"Identity in relation to Differences" 2 which is much more accu- 
rate and appropriate than Identity-in-Difference, but he imme- 
diately surrenders to the prevailing mode. There is a close 
relation, but it does not follow that one is in the other any more 
than one cousin is in another. But supposing its sponsors agree 
on the most appropriate form, when shall we use it? Always, 
say some of them — at least their practice indicates that they 
have taken that for their own rule. They may speak of "mere 
identity" 3 in a disparaging tone, but the real thing for them is 
invariably identity-in-difference. Now we have seen that there 
is a good deal of truth in the phrase; also we have scriptural 
authority for human sinfulness. But it does not follow that 
we should always say sinful man in speaking of the human race, 
or identity-in-difference, in speaking of identity. The need of 
distinctive names for the two phases of identity is better met by 
the adjuncts static and dynamic than by 'mere identity' and 
identity-in-difference. 

The New Law aspires to oust the Old Law from the place of 

1 " Identity-in-difference disappears: there is identity and there is difference, 
and complexes may have some elements identical and some different, but we are 
no longer obliged to say of any pair of objects that may be mentioned that they are 
both identical and different — 'in a sense,' this 'sense' being something which it is 
vitally necessary to leave undefined." (Proc. Arist. Soc'y, 1907, p. 44.) 

2 Op. cit., p. 96. 

3 " Mere identity is our undoing." E. E. Constance Jones in Mind, 1911, p. 52. 
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honor, or more exactly the Old is assumed to be already ousted — 
even dead and done with except to settle the succession. The 
other laws of thought, Contradiction and Excluded Middle, are 
deftly ruled out by a curious bit of ratiocination. They are 
assumed to be "laws of the relations of assertions," 1 hence 
assertions are prior to them and the crown must go to the New 
Law. But identity as a principle of stable values has priority 
over everything else. Instead of being dead it is very much 
alive; the royal crown is not going a-begging. Moreover Con- 
tradiction and Excluded Middle are merely different faces of 
identity, the obverse and reverse sides of it. They too are prior 
to propositions. All three are deep-bedded in the nature of 
things, and quite independent of our assertions. Instead of the 
Law of Significant Assertion being the starting point, the fons 
et origo of other laws of thought, it is itself derived from dynamic 
identity. 

It would certainly be a great boon to logic to have what Miss 
Jones says it lacks, and what she proposes to supply, "A First 
Law which could furnish a legitimate and logical starting point 
and be capable of development and general application;" but 
I am afraid we shall still have to get on as best we can with 
static identity, now happily re-inforced by recognition of its 
active and fruitful phase, dynamic identity. If we could simply 
ignore that third view, ignore Evolution and all its works, ignore 
the Heraclitic flux and all it implies, then we might rest calmly 
in the belief that the tough Old Law will vanquish its ambitious 
rival. The sober second thought of logicians will not tolerate 
any scheme of partial identity, any kind of sameness which is 
not the same. And if it should turn out that there is no such 
thing as identity, the resulting wreck of systems will fall im- 
partially on the new and the old. 

But evolution declines positively and obtrusively to be ignored. 

Logic must take its turn with all other provinces of human 

1 A New Law of Thought, p. n. This allotment of the place of Contradiction 
and Excluded Middle in relation to propositions has at least the merit of con- 
sistency. In her Introduction to General Logic, p. 3, Miss Jones defines logic as 
" The Science of Propositions." Verbal propositions are for her the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of logic. Her whole doctrine of identity is based on verbal 
distinctions. 
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thought in re-acting to the touch of that impulse which dates 
from Charles Darwin. If logic depends on identity, and if 
evolution is going to knock out the underpinning and set us all 
adrift, then logic is in a bad way. What shall we say to the 
Heraclitic flux? Frankly I must say that I see no effective 
answer to it. I am afraid we must e'en take our chances on the 
fathomless flood of Change. But I am not yet ready to admit 
that we are afloat on that restless heaving sea without compass, 
chart or rudder. It is not quite so bad as all that. Some stars 
are visible. I am not without hope that the flux itself is orderly, 
that we may discover and chart its currents, and make prosperous 
voyages over it. 

We may freely admit the patent fact of constant and universal 
changes without writing it in capital letters and making a fetish 
of it. One may pore over the notion of the eternal flux till it 
becomes an obsession, so that he is afraid to call his soul his own; 
it may have turned into something else overnight. Exaggerating 
change out of all proportion and setting all awry its just perspec- 
tive is as bad as exaggerating stability till it merges into immuta- 
bility. The actual rate of change is not that of the "Lightning 
Express." One may still safely say 'My house is my castle.' 
One knows that a cyclone may level it, a flood carry it away, an 
earthquake swallow it bodily. Aside from possible catastrophic 
changes the elements are actually busy eating it up. Left to 
itself it would vanish like forgotten cities of antiquity. But for 
all that it stands there, in the ordinary course of events, long 
enough for him to be born in it, to live in it, to assert in it his 
rights as a man, and finally to die in it and leave it to his children. 
The pertinent question is whether identity, stability of values, 
is secure enough for the purpose in hand. Do things actually 
abide steadfast long enough to say Sis PI The man who says 
'My house is my castle' has no doubt about it; and I do not see 
that we have any divine call to disturb his naive confidence by 
insinuating doubts about the persisting sameness of his house. 

Dr. Bosanquet calls identity a postulate instead of a law of 
thought, 1 and Dr. Schiller shows why it is not a law. 2 As a 

1 Logic, Vol. II, Chap. VII. 

2 Formal Logic, Chap. X. 
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postulate it rids itself of that formidable aspect of eternal fixed- 
ness which has been the bane of formal logic, making it frigid, 
repellant, and false to actual conditions. Regarding identity as 
a postulate we simply demand that degree of stability which is 
sufficient for our purpose. Change may supervene; it does 
actually befall even in the brief interval of passing from premise 
to conclusion. All we need, however, for valid reasoning is to 
feel sure that such change is irrelevant to our purpose. Some 
atoms of my house are oxidized and blown away while I am 
saying 'My house is my castle,' but that is no bar to asserting 
my rights. 

Another demand prior to inference, prior even to judgment, is 
that values shall be stable enough to enable us to know things. A 
world of lightning changes so rapid that nothing could be recog- 
nized as the same, would be a world of chance. Not only reason- 
ing would be impossible but knowledge would be impossible, 
thought would be impossible. 

The postulate of a stability sufficient to know things, to make 
assertions about them, to combine statements in a chain of 
reasoning, is not out of harmony with actual conditions in a 
changing world. At the same time it is quite sufficient for both 
epistemology and logic. 

L. E. Hicks. 
Berkeley, Cal. 



